any time provoked to do him wrong. He challenged me
to remove him, and felt confident I would not do it. I
would not have done it had he obeyed orders and been
zealous for operations against Charleston. As it was, I
made no haste, and only ordered Foote and Dahlgren when
I got ready. Then the step was taken. Du Pont was
amazed, yet had no doubt the Navy would be roused in his
favor, and that he should overpower the Department.
Months passed. He procured two or three papers to speak
for him, but there was no partisanship in the Navy for
him, except with about half a dozen young officers, whom
he had petted and trained, and a few mischievous politi-
cians.

Returning to Delaware, he went into absolute retire-
ment. None missed or called for him. This seclusion did
not please him and became insupportable, but he saw no
extrication. He therefore prepared a very adroit letter in
the latter part of October, 1863, ostensibly an answer to a
dispatch of mine written the preceding June. This skillful
letter, I have reason to believe, was prepared in concert
with H. Winter Davis, and was intended to be used in an
assault on me at the session of Congress then approaching.
Although much engaged, I immediately replied, and in
such a manner as to close up Du Pont. Davis, however,
made his attack in Congress, but in such a way as not to
draw out the correspondence. Others remedied that de-
ficiency, and Davis got more than he asked. Du Pont sank.
He could rally no force, and the skill and tact at intrigue
which had distinguished him in earlier years and in lower
rank was gone. He felt that he was feeble and it annoyed
him. Still, his talent was not wholly idle. False issues were
put forth, and doubtless some have been deceived by them.

Admiral Porter is ordered to superintend the Naval
School. In some respects a good officer, but is extravagant
in expenditure sometimes, and I am apprehensive has a
tendency to be partial. I trust, however, he may prove
successful.